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contribute towards the peace and greatness of their country". In order
to give the Declaration wider publicity than could be afforded by the
Gazette (if for no other reason), he issued on May 4 an order in Council
that the Declaration should be read twice in every church throughout
the kingdom, on May 20 and 27 in London and on June 3 and 10
elsewhere.

There was nothing new in an order to the clergy to read important
public pronouncements from their pulpits. In 1641 the House of
Commons had caused their declaration to be read in churches. Charles
II had employed the same means to make known his reasons for dis-
solving Parliament in 1681, and there had been a provision in the
Exclusion Bills that James's ineligibility should be annually announced
in the same manner. Nor does it appear that James and his Ministers,
though the order was in all probability intended as an attack on the
Church, expected less than complete acquiescence on the part of the
clergy.1 But this expectation is merely a supreme instance of the lack of
contact between the Court and the nation. The clergy had no objection
whatever to reading from the pulpit proclamations concerned with
secular matters; but they held to the point of fanaticism the doctrine
that any concession to the dissenters, particularly to the Catholic
dissenters, was an injury to the Church; they had been convinced by
James's conduct that what was aimed at went far beyond toleration and
that his ultimate aim was to bring England to Rome and to reduce the
Church of England to the position of a mere sect, and they resented
vehemently a device which would place them under the implication
of approving the Declaration of Indulgence and would make them
accomplices in the destruction of their Church.

The Jacobite biographer of James thus speciously describes the situa-
tion:

The Church of England clergy, nowithstanding their so much
preached up doctrine of non-resistance and passive obedience,

^ Ranke (IV, 345), however, says, apparently on the authority of the Im-
perial ambassador, "This order was, as it were, double-edged; indeed it was
intended to be so. If the clergy complied they themselves recognised the
legality of the step which was directed against them, and gave up their own
cause; if they resisted they fell into contradiction with the doctrine of obedience
and seemed likely to estrange the nonconformists by their conduct. ... It
was not certain beforehand whether the English Church would obey the
commands. . . ." Ranke has stated the dilemma as it appeared to the clergy,
but what is doubtful is that James and his advisers were aware that there was
a dilemma. James's indignant astonishment when he saw the tenor of the
bishops' petition appears conclusive evidence that he had no anticipation of
their attitude, and Ranke himself says (IV, 353) that in the new situation set up
by the neglect of the clergy to read the Declaration "even Sunderland and Petre
were perplexed".